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AB STB AC T ' ' 

Three different socioeconomic groups^ of abthers were 
studied to determine the sinilarities,and ^i^fereaces of their 
llkponses to typical behaviors of their children,, aged one to four, 

Srdet to gain insiifht into diffetences- in the sdcializatibn 
process. Thd three groups were: <1) black, Idw-iifcQiie, ini»er-city 
Sothers of 35 x:hildren. (Group I) ; (2) .nhite, «P^^5 

' suburban nothfets of Z6 children (Group II) ; and (3) apthers of lU ^ 
children,, whdse fiackground was blue-collar and of recent European 
origin (Group III). The aothers participating ii» the study w^re . 
individually interviewed irifh the Japlicit Parenta?. Learning Scale ^ ^ 
(IPLET). Mothers wer^^ asked to responfl to US.iteas of behavior, 
tvpical for a child" s age and asked to indicate whether sh? wowld 

^ encourage or discourage the behaviior or wh«fther the>ehavior wouU 
aake no difference to her, and tHea to indicate what she co^d 
actuallw do in response to thfe behavior. Analysis of aaternal 
responses indicated that aany Encouraging, supportive responses wer^ 
coaaon across all classes. The ^differences aaong the ^^^^^ff groups iff 
aaternal styles of teaching aere suaaarized by characterUing the 
■odes of response of Group I as physical, in Group II as cogniti^w^, 
and in Group III as eaotionali To help clarify the aeaning of the 
differences in patterns, the life circumstances of each group are 
coapared. (CS) 
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S«ycioeconomic Differences in Maternal Responses to 
^.^ Young Children's Behavior • \ 



The period between Che ages of one and five years have rightfully 
been considered a crucial developmental period in. the li^e of the in- 
dividual "sirice an intens'ive process' of socialization is taking place. 

* » f ' ♦ 

inainly wit^in the context of the 'mother -child relationship. Children 
of all social classes go through a similar developmantaC^equence of 
behavior in this pej^dd. However, norms and values associated with 
socioeconomic class and etrfn^city are. pot^tial . factors which would ' 
make for differential responsls-on the part of mothers In relation to 
•similar jjehavior on the part of ' the ^children. Althpugh the sociali- 

' • ^ ■ 

zation process, in the young child has some goals in common across all 
cUsseU differences .-in some of the goals » or in the mode of maternal • 
teaching, for attainment of the goals, may have Important implications 
for the chiia;^ future cognitive and personality develol>mGnt. 

> * 

The present* research is concerned With studyirtg, in mothers of 
three^ different socioeconomic groups, the similarities and differences 
of ^Ijeir responses -to typK^l behaviors of their children aged one to 
.four,' in order to gain insight. into differences in'thfe socialization ' 



process. 



• The grouiis studied were black, low-income, inner-city mothers' of 
35 children <Gr.dup I)/, white, upper middle-class, suburban mothers of 
26 children (Group 1.1). and mothers of 14 children, whose background 
was blue-pollar and of recfent Etiropean origin (Grijup III). 
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■4^ •- , . I 

The mothers itv;|raups I and -Iir were p^fent participants, in child. care: 
centets; tl>e ^|kers in Group II x^ere I'nvolvei as Volunteers in sociaf ^ 

service v»ork/^£^' " ' ' f . * ' : 

- Yhe moth#' participating, iri the Study >x^re individually inter-;- ^ . 

viewed With. t^p[ixiptt.cit Parental Learning dqaie (IPLET), developed by 

♦ Caldwell, kon%\and Mozell (1967). The mo&^ is presented with .• 
•items of behavfer. typical for the age of " the*t:hild, and is asked to, 

' indicate whet^e^ she would encourage or discourage the behavior or* 

whether the la^havior woul'd make no difference to her, aad then to in- , 
dicate what she' could actually do in response to the behavior. 

The typical child behaviors which ore presented to the/mother can 
be classified into the foUwoing categories: (1) behaviors which show 

• age-appropriate progress towards socialization; (2) age-appropriate 
behaviors which may cause minor annoyance tp the mother; (3) behaviors, 
which indicate resistance to- sociali^nAor^- (4) behaviors which con- • 
form to sex-role expectations; (5) behaviors which show age^ppro- : 
priate fear or distress; (6) behayiorfi which show some physical re- . 
gression; (7) behaviors which show some emotional regression; (8) be- 
haviors showing age-appropriate aggressive responses to provocation; 

*(9) age-appropriate exhibitionistic behaviors; (^0) behaviors which 
pose a threat to the child's safety; (m behaviors wl^^h are destruc- 
tive of enviromental' objects; (12) behaviors which indl^te affection ' 

tov/ards others, ' ^ 

•The mother's specific responses to the child's behavior ar(^; scored 
on the basis of 26 categories, which ^all into three major 'classifications: 
(I), manipulation of enviromental events, which includes such resp6nses . 
as provision or deprivation of privileges and tangibles, provision of- 



substitutive reinforcement, circumvent Ion. pf behavior, utilization or 
the natural consequences of an act, p6«itive physical responses, an^ 
ne«iative responses involving mild or severe^ physical punishment; (2) : ^ 
manipulation of comr.iu-nication on emotional-verbal level, .which in- 

1 - ^ / 

eludes such responses as promises of provision of, or threats of de- 
privati^CV of , positive emotional responses, scvete verbal reproaches, 
threats of physical punishment, verbal cor.ma^ds, verbal indications of. 
•cultural norms, and higher level cognitive teaching; and (3) absence 
of iS-lernal response, including ignoring, lack of response when the 
child attempts to elicit one, or fton-interveation' in a situation -re- 
gardlcss of whether the mother wishes to encourage or discourage the 



behavior. The scoring s^tem thus makes* possible a rather ^complex wid 
detailed analysis of ■ the strategie's which a mother lises in responding . 
to ti^e range of positive and negative behaviors of the child as he goes 
through the normal process of' .physical , emotional, and social matura- 

tion. ; , 

Hovevjer^ the set of maternal responses can also be fitted into , the 
frameworlc. of a simpler sy^era of analysis, such as Schaefer's (1958) 
Circumplex Model of Behavior, which orders maternal behavior along two 
orthogonal dimensions of love versus hostility, and autonomy versus 
contVol. This provides, four quadrants, representing: (1) loving accep- 
tance with autonomy; (2) hostility "with indifference and detachment; (3) 
hostility with authoritarium conCrol; flnd (A) love with overprotective- 
"ness and inability to treat the child as a differentiated individual. 

Analysis of the responses of the three groups of mothers indicated 
that" many encouraging, supportive responses to the child's manifestation 



of physical, 'emotional,* and social ruatursation wcrfe common across all 

classes'. ■ v ' * . 

Group I mothers, compared with Group ^JI mothers, began an active 

socialization prc)^ess earlier and more strictly. A few examples will 

illustrate this. In response to their one year old child "sho^^lfHg of^" 

when other adults are around, th^ suburban group indicated that they. 

would make no response to this behavior, or would' distract the- child 

verbally, ot. would give a positive verbal response. On the other hand, 

the inner-city mothers indicated' they would respond to this behavior 

with severe physical punishment, deprivation of privileges', or verbal 

\ • 

corr^ands to stop the behavior. 'The response by the suburban group to 
a one year old child who splashes in the toilet bowl water was tnainly 
by circumvention of the behavior, while the inner-city group responded 
mainly with mild or §evere punishment- The. one year old i:hild who - 
sleeps with the light on brought no , maternal re;^ponse from the s.u-. 
burban ^roiip,, but met with a negative ^response in the form of depriva- 
tion of privildge^in many mothers in the inner-city group. The one 
year old who grabc toys from other children was respon<led to by most , 
of' the suburban group by a simple Command to stop or by ignoring o'f 
the behavior, while the -inner-City grSup more frequently indicated a 
more active negative response in the form oJ^ deprivation of privileges 
and intangibles. • * . 

Comparing the responses of these two groups to their two year old 

child, the child who wets the bed at night brought niainly no response 

' *' ♦ ■ ' * 

from ^e suburban ^.group, but was responded to with mairily negative res- 

.ponses by the inner-city group, including high intensity command^, 

• ' ' ' i). 

J . ' ' . • . - , ■ 

vere verbal reproaches, and sevefe physical punishment. The ,two year. 



old chiW who sor.jctimes handles hie genitals v;as mainly ignored by the 
suburban groi^, but was respoadcd to tnore actively by the inner-city 
group, mainly by attempting to teach the child cultural norms or -by 
corcmands of 'mild intensity to sto\» the behavior. Stuttering or sjiam- 
mcr.ing in tho twb-ye^ir old ' child .was responded to. by the ,3uburba^group * 
' tnai<ilv ignorJuR/ while ehp -inncr-ciry g^o^P responded mainly by simple 
.■commands' to st'Sp. ' Tl-ie two year old who turns the TV switch on and off 
■ wKili the famll4.is watching vfes responded tp by the suburban group mainly 

by explanation, -simple- cotoands to stop. , or deprivation/ of privileges and j*- 
• tangibles.' The inner-city group responded to tljl^S beHavior mainiv-by mild-^ 
or severe physical punishment. > 

• •"■ / * 

At. age three the child who sucks his thumb was responded to by th"fe 

( ♦ • 

suburban g,roup mainly by ignoring th-o l^ehr.vior / but was responded to by 
the inner-city group mainly' by negative responses, includiag sitaple com- 
mands to stop, mild expressions oif disnpproval, and mild physical punish- 
ment. The three year old who talks back to his mother was responded to 
by tPfe suburban group by telling the child it was Wrong, shox^ing disapproval 

• 4 

a simple command to stop, or by ignoring the behavior. The inner-city 
group responded mainly by severe physifftl punishment. 
^* " xhe four year old child who talked back to his mother was responded 

to in a variety of ways by the suburban group, including^ expressing mild 
disapproval, telling the .child it Vas wrong, providing explanations, mild 
or intense commands to stop, or ignoring th.c behavior. The innet-city 
./'■ »•, group responded mainly by severe physical- punishment . Stuttering or 
. stamrueriaK in the four year old child' w«s responded to by tho suburban 

group mainly by ignoring the behavior; the inner-city group responded 



) 



V 



«.lply by cognitive eKpUnatl^. • Th. tofr .ear-old child who oc^asionaliy . 
wets sis pants during th. day Jj^a 'responded to by the .uburban group «»i«ly 
b? I8n<nvl»8.th^ bfhilof. The ^e^lclty .group responded .mainly by telling 
'•the child not to do' it or 1>y aevire.^hyaical punishment. The four .year old 
who interrupts '»hile adults, aye tklklig was responded to b, the suburban ; 
group n^inly by explanation! Th^'inner-city group responded «.inly by telling 
'the child to stop. The four .year old who" gets crag|*en he has to wai,t _ 
£br food wa» responded ,o by the suburban groip by providing the child 

With substitute satisfaction or verbal reassurance. The inner-city group 
responded mainly .by telling tli^ child to stop the behavior pr ignoring the 



7 

beUavlor. 



'/ Group III ranked midway between Groups I and 1% in the use d phy- ^ 
ical punishnient. Hovever. Group III differed from both-QroupsA and II; in 
llr gritsr use .of bath,po»itive- and negative emotional and i^rbal res^. 
.^onses to the child-'s behavi^or. in the use of active deprtvatio^ ^f prtvi- ■ 
ieges .n4 intingibles as' a means of controlling the child', behjvfor. .as ' 
well as in the greater use^of a of response to the child's! behavior. , 
The aifferences among the three groups in the maternal styles o^ teaching 
can be succinctly summattzed by characterizlag the emphisis In Ixodes of 
response of Group I as physical, in Group II as cognitive, and i^ Group 

III as emotional, , , * A 

• k comparlsion of. the life circumstances. particuUily betweeu Gr^oups. 
V II. helps ;» cl«4 --nW" differences- in 5.-,.terns. .The 

black, inner-city mothi^-were almost all rearing their chiHren.in father, 
less households, on a grfssly -inadcuate welfar. allowance^^ith little hope 
for amelioration in thejuture. Under such harsh clrcvmstanc^s infancy is 
a lu5»ry which c«.' .^e afforded for only a brief period.. The child must 



-1^ 
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. • , ■ -tip quibkly in drdpr to ail«-> atrtntion to be given to younger sibUng. . . 
m * ith^less >ousehold wiA eeVeraV s,=a>i: chadren,_ thr^^^^ role of 
■ ■ ne-ceWlty takes, on the a3pe-cts,6f - sm^^^^^ ' 

• . her children's behavior «hile they are young is probably the only-.area of • • 

' ■» • "J- ' ■ - ■ . ■ - ■ ■ " ' ■ 

. her life where this nother. can exercise, soma degree of. power. 

. Group III Bothers, as members of a prood.-ethn»5._^oui?. so««what 

.econoaicaUy and educationally disadvantaged, which has been •«-»«^ «> • 
f ' maintain Its nelghborhobd and idantity- £rom>ncroach«nt by the larger 

■ . co«™.nity.' reliad upoa a heavier use of e»otiinal technique^ as well as ' 
%• „„e concrete rewards aad deprlsattoi^,. to influence the child's behavior 

and mcidentaVly reinforce the iutergeneratioial ties whieh have enabled - 
'• . - oeobeM of this ethihlc group to mamtaio its Identity .. 
. . ' Group II mothers showed a greater utilization of options, and-altema- 
, Hve ways of respondl..S to the child's behavior. This pattern of responses 

can be see,.,as reflecting a way of Mfe and .standard of living which offers 
foptions -and alternatives not possible for. those living under disadvatoged . 
;^^ircuostatee.s. The'iore leisurely pace of growing -ip for the child. t«. . 
■ '-i .-/'geticr with a stimulating, responsive environment and the »se of a «ore- 

■ " elaborate linguistic code (Bernstein. 1960)," provide Wt" opportunity for 
' the child to do the experimenting and enploration-esa^Atlal for the fullest 
' development of cognitive abilities. , . • ' 

. . \ ■ Each pattern of child-rearing can be viewed, as hav'tng an adaptive f unc 

tion for the particular gro^p. Kevertheless . adaptatiim in one .area .nay befr , 
1 »,ladaptivein.anoihLr .area. Tlfe.^hasis up^n «rtei«osi,,pnd early inde-^:'^^^.; 
• . . V Pendence training may help the -inaer-clty child cope with the harshness of 
• ■ ) • life in the ghetto,' but the emphasis on confo^ty without ,eaabning or ^n-,,/ . | 

■ V ■ ,ulry « unliUely to be help f ul for the o^l^l. favalopm^-it of hla cogdl- ^ ■ 
tlve.abllitles. The eaotional riatern^l l^la of Jhe ethnic group ^ P^ovlie 
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^, control Hn iuc cMld'a early year^; bu^^ay Uterf»" with optimal emancipa- 
-tlon from family' ties later in .the chili's de|oWpment, to evsi. «»lth tha 
, «,st adtfsntagM group: the choices ^aUerhajives offe-A^P the young ^ 
IchiJWy offer the moat cognitive sti9j.lVl9". l^^ -^V " 
precarious foundation for emotional solpurity. 
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